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can boast. It occupies the entire upper floor of the new 
building, and is beautifully proportioned and admirably 
lighted by a lofty skylight. The manifold mechanical ap- 
pliances for the development of human muscle and agility 
harmonize with the apartment of which they form thfe fit- 
tings. The great bathroom is a subject for a picture. It 
is walled, from tank floor to ceiling, with white enamelled 
brick ; the hand-rails are of brass, and the disrobing- 
rooms of unfinished oak. The daylight effect is brilliant, 
and the arrangement of the arches supporting the roof, 
and of the walks around the tank lends to the simple 
masses a variety and picturesqueness eminently paint- 
able, while a few of the athletic figures of the frequenters 
thrown in would give life to the picture. 

* * 
* 

The one redeeming trait, artistically speaking, of the 
enormous Mills building, with its bewildering batteries 
of little windows blinking down on Broad 
street, is the entrance with its iron gate. If 
the whole house were proportioned and de- 
signed like the grating of wrought metal that 
defends its portal, it might be one of the most 
beautiful and stately piles of masonry in Amer- 
ica. As it is, it simply represents a vast 
amount of money — a round million, it is said 
— expended with about as little taste as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

* * 
* 

The show apartment of the house of Lady 
Brassey, whose " Voyage of the Sunbeam " 
made her famous as a clever woman as well as 
the wife of a rich man, is the monkey boudoir. 
It is a snuggery to delight the soul of Darwin, 
were he in condition to be delighted by mun- 
dane pleasures. The monkey is adapted in all the details 
of the decoration : he climbs over the walls, gambols on 
the frieze, scrambles over the ceiling, and is stuffed and 
suspended in, mid air wherever he can be made pictu- 
resquely available. Monkeys are worked in the tapestries, 
they figure in the carpets and the rugs, and are painted 
on the piano and carved upon its legs. The quaintness 
of the conceit is only exceeded by the success with which 

it has been developed. 

* . * 
* 

One of the oddest entrances in New York is that to 

the new building adjoining the Stock Exchange in Wall 

Street. It has the merit of picturesqueness, and it'is very 

gloomy. Should any of our painters discover it after 

this hint, its appearance in a picture is inevitable. 

* * 
* 

A SMOKING-ROOM fitted up in ebony is the latest 
local novelty in cabinet-working. The room is walled, 
ceiled and furnished with the same sombre 
wood, and the furniture is covered with black 
leather. In order to augpnent the light, which 
comes from a small skylight, a mirror of heavy 
bevelled plate makes a continuous glass frieze 
around the walls at about the height of the 
head, the line being broken only by the door. 
Under the glass is a long shelf loaded with 
pipe trays, tobacco pots, bottles, glasses, and 
papers and periodicals, kept to while away the 
tardy hours. The gas fixtures are of wrought 
iron, fashioned like sconces and fitted with 
porcelain candles to complete the illusion. 
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Satin-stitch is easily worked in the frame. Here the 
same quantity of silk is put on the back as on the front, 
and the work should present exactly the same appear- 
ance on both sides. Satin-stitch in the frame may be 
worked over stuffing, if desired. In this case the stuffing 
of soft cotton must be very evenly worked in first. 

Japanese and Chinese embroideries are done in a kind 
of satin-stitch which practically produces a feather- 
stitch when finished. The outhne is first worked in, but 
instead of doing it with alternate long and short stitches 
it is worked with satin-stitches of about three-fourths of 
an inch in length, in a direction radiating from the stalk 
toward the outline. The silk they use is the very finest 
single thread of untwisted silk. They cut a piece from 




FIG. 26. JAPANESE STITCH FOR WATER. 

the reel twice the length they want. Throwing it 
over a peg fixed on the farther side of their frame, they 
hold one end of the silk in the mouth, while they gently 
twist the end of the other between the palms of the 
hands. This done they tv/ist the other half in the same 
way, and finally, taking both ends between their palms, 
they twist them into one thread which they cut off at the 
end. The silk so twisted makes when worked a much 
more even and satin-like effect than our embroidery silk. 
When the outline of the petal is thus executed, they pro- 
ceed to work in the next shade. This is done in the 
same way with satin stitches of the same length, but 
they are made to overlap the last row by about half, the 
next row again overlapping, so that the work gets thicker 
or more raised as it approaches the stem, and appears as 
if stuffed. It is, as a matter of course, exactly the same 
on both sides, back and front, and although it may be 
supposed to use too much silk for some cases, and to be 



The most hideous invention which has been 
lately introduced to the building trade is an 
imitation marble made of some sort of celluloid 
compound. It has all the gaudiness and vul- 
garity of artificially colored stone, without any 
of its beauties of polish. Unfortunately, it is cheap 
enough to be quite extensively employed. 



A GOOD story is told of a local millionaire who, having 
had a new house built, negotiated with an artist for some 
pictures for his dining-room. After some weeks the 
artist, not having received any call for the pictures, or, 
what was of more consequence to him, any check for 
them, called on his patron to push the business to a con- 
clusion. " Well, you see, my dear fellow," said Croesus. 
" I'm afraid we can't take them, after all. The paper in 
that room is so handsome that it would really be a pity 
to cover it." 

* 

To judge from the fact that a Jersey pottery is now 
manufacturing roof tiles on a vast scale, we may look for 
a revival of the tiled roof in the near future. 

Architect. 




of birds may generally be worked m ordinary feather- 
stitch, but with rather short stitches, so as to be able 
to introduce the necessary shades and give the effect of 
feathers ; but in some cases detached workings of stitches 
radiating outward are more effective. The wing feathers 
also are generally worked each separately. 

French knots used as a filling stitch may be worked 
with the greatest possible beauty and evenness in a frame. 
Placed close together with careful regard to the grada- 
tions of color, the effect produced is that of very beauti- 
ful mosaic. This kind of work (which appears to have 
originated in China, where we find it of all sorts, from 
the close, mosaic-like solid embroidery of knots to the 
decoration of other embroidery stitches by detached knots 
of different sizes) seems to have been at one period used 
for fine figure embroidery. A wonderfully executed 
miniature of a three-quarter figure of Ignatius Loyola, 
supposed to be of French workmanship, and 
evidently copied from a painting said to be 
contemporary, was exhibited in the Loan Col- 
lection at South Kensington in 1878. The 
knotting in this specimen was so fine that it 
was only with a magnifying glass that the 
stitch could be ascertained. The effect was 
that of fine stippling on ivory. 

Another form of Japanese stitch is used 

chiefly for giving a sketchy effect of ground -or 

water. The stitches are simply taken parallel 

to each other, at a little distance, in a straight 

line. This form of stitch is much used by the 

... .Japanese for the purpose of giving an effect of 

distance, or of underlying, to parts of their 

embroidery. For instance, we often find it 

used for leaves which are supposed to be partly 

under others, or at a greater distance from the eye. 

This effect is produced by the space between the parallel 

stitches being sufficient to allow the color of the ground 

to appear through. 

All the forms of cushion-stitch already described, may 
be worked in the frame with greater facility and evenness 
than in the hand. The cushion work anciently used for 
flesh in the Flemish and German and some of the French 
and English work, and revived in the large figures of 
Salve and Vale worked from Mr. Walter Crane's de- 
signs for the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, con- 
sists in taking stitches of an even length between two 
parallel lines from left to right of the space to be covered. 
The next row of stitches, of exactly the same length, 
started from half the depth of- the preceding and turned 
upward. The third row of course began where the first 
row of stitches ended, and so on. The effect produced 
is that of weaving, and in large masses it is very unpleas- 
ing, and, though correct in being entirely 
decorative as contrasted with the natural style 
of woiking flesh in embroidery, it can never 
be said to be beautiful. Figures, where they 
occur in decorative embroidery, should be 
worked in outline. Much effect may be pro- 
duced by the relative strength and delicacy of 
the lines for the face. Jt is scarcely possible 
to have them too fine, arid split-stitch becomes 
necessary. For the hands, outlines of the 
figure and hair, stronger lines are needed, and 
for the drapery still heavier ones. A light 
effect may sometimes be given to the drapery 
by working small detached stars or arrow-heads 
or any fancy stitch on it. L. HiGGIN. 



FIG. 27, JAPANESE STITCH FOR LEAVES AND BACKGROUNDS. 



wasteful, our embroiderers cannot do better than culti- 
vate this method for working such things ais hand- 
screens or chair-back covers on thin material, which are 
all the more beautiful if of " needlework on both sides," 
like, those mentioned in biblical history. 

For the latter purpose, however, satin-stitch is not ab- 
solutely necessary. A careful inspection of ancient 
Turkish and other Eastern embroideries will show that 
much beautiful work on both sides is done in our ordinary 
shading stitch. It is only a question of working alter- 
nately the long stitches on the top, and the short below 
or the shorit above and the long below. Where outlines 
are required to look the same on both sides, Japanese 
outline must be used, the stitches being made about of 
even length above and below, but overlapping each other 
at least one half. 

Of what may be called fancy embroidery stitches in 
the frame there are'practically an infinity. The plumage 



The materials most suitable for work to be 
done in the hand are soft linens — if possible 
hand-woven ; twilled cotton or Bolton sheeting ; serge or 
diagonal cloth, or the material known as Hollandaise ; 
some kinds of silk — those, in fact, which are soft in 
finish, and all kinds of gauze, or material similar to 
Turkish or Bulgarian cotton. 



Very good effects may be produced by using crewel 
for certain parts of a design and silk for others, or by 
working it in crewel and only touching up with silk. 

In very delicate coloring it will frequently be found 
an advantage to thread the needle with two strands of 
different colored silk — thus, blue and green or green and 
gold ; and, in some cases, where a purple is too red, a 
single strand of a related blue will give it the required 
tone. This can only be done by a person with a very 
accurate eye for color. The silks used together must 
always be related hues and of the same tone in the scale. 



